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[From the Transactions of the N. Y. State Agricul. Society.] 
INSECTS 
INJURIOUS TO THE FARMER § GARDENER, 
A SERIES OF ESSAYS, BY WILLIS GAYLORD. 


Or all the departments of Natural Science, there is 
perhaps none that possesses so much practical interest to 
the agriculturist as EnromMoxoey, or that part of it which 
relates to. the character, transformation and habits of in- 
cects. The farmer may remedy simost every other dis- 
advantage, and secure almost every advantage, either by 
change of location or improvementin culture ; but no such 
change or improvement can reach the great evil of insects, 
except in the most partial manner. ‘They surround him 
every wliere—they spring up at every step. Each plant 
introduced into cultivation introduces new enemies, and 
if, as is asserted by an eininent British Entomologist, every 
plant is preyed upon in its several paits of roots, stems, 
leaves and seeds, by as many as five o six different spe- 
cies of insects, we may readily conceve what a host of 
these depredators the labors of the hwbandman assist in 
feeding. It may safely be affirmed that insects cause 
more loss to the farmers of the United Sates, destroy more 
of their crops, and cause greater dedictions from ‘their 
profits, than all other animals coximed, and perhaps | 
more than all other causes uhited. From the time the 
seed is put into the ground till the ripened seed is ‘in the 
garner, there is a continued succession of attacks; and 
experience in a large part of our Union shows that when- 
ever so deposited, it is very far from being safe from these 
feeble but still powerful depredators on the products of 
men’s labor and skill. 

Insects are the more injurious because their insignifi- 
cance serves in part as a protection, and as a general rule 
it will be found that the smaller and more despicable the 
individuals of any tribe of insects may be, these things 
will be fully compensated by their greater numbers, ac- 
tivity and voracity. Were the facts not such as are daily 
or hourly observed, the amount of injury such minute an- 
imals can inflict, would be ineredible. A thousand lions 
let loose in our country would not occasion so much loss 
of property as does the canker-worm in a single season ; 
nor would the march of a herd of mammoths over the 
western prairies leave such ruin behind as the march of 
the army worm. Insects so minute and frail as to require 
a glass for their examination, or the most careful handling 
to prevent annihilation, by their numbers destroy the 
hopes of the farmer, and convert the fruitful fields into a 
desert. Jt requires no argument to prove that animals 
capable of producing such effects, whatever may be their 
insignificance individually, are deserving careful attention ; 
and if any means of arresting their multiplication or pre- 
venting their ravages can be discovered, they should be 
made known. Jn entering upon a notice of some of the 
ihsects most injurious to agriculture, it is believed a short 
account of insects, as such, may be useful, as it‘is evident 
some introductory knowledge is necessary, that the ob- 
server may not make mistakes in the proper position of 
the depredators he is pursuing or has discovered. In do- 
ing this, all technicalities will as far as possible be avoid- 
ed—the trivial or commont as well as the scientific 


as practical as possible. All insects may be classed as 
follows : 

1. Coreorrera. This order includes all the kinds 
commonly called beetles. ‘Their wing cases are hard, of 
various colors, and protect the true wings from injury. 

2. OrtHorTera. Crickets, grasshoppers, locusts, &e., 
belong to this order of insects. 

3. Hemiretre. This order includes the froghoppers, 


| bugs, aphides, &c. The name means half-wings. 


4. Nevrorrena. The livellule or dragon flies are 
good representatives of this order. 

5.. Hymenoptera. The ichneumon fly, hornets, bees, 
&e., belong to this order. 

6. Leriportera. All butterflies and moths are includ- 
ed in this-order of insects. 

7. Srrersirrera. The parasitical insects found on 
wasps and bees, belong to this order. 

8. Dirrera. ‘he horse, cattle, and house flies, are 
representatives of this order. 

9. Sucroria. The flea is the most common insect of 
this order. 

10. Parasira. The louse found on man, and those on 
birds and animals, represent this order. 


Such distinctions may seem unnecessary, but the value 
of observations on the habits of insects mainly depends 
on the descriptions being such that there may be no mis- 
take as to the animal itself when seen by others. T'o 
mention only one instance, the words bug and beetle are 
used by many as synonymous, but the above distinctions 
will show that the beetles have hard wing cases, while 
bugs proper have only the radiments of wings or half 
wings. That destructive insect, the wheat weevil, by 
some has been confounded wath the wheat fly ; and much 
useless discussion has taken place that might have been 
spared had it been recollected or known that the true 
weevil is always a bug or beetle, while the fly frequently 
mistaken for it is a true fly, belonging to the Dipterous 
instead of the Coleopterous order. 

The metamorphoses, or changes that insects undergo, 
are among the most curious things in the whole range of 
animal existence ; and the nature of these changes should 
be understood, or mistakes as to the identity of insects 
can scarcely fail of occurring. That most insects are pro- 
duced from eggs, people are aware; but how many even 
now are ignorant that from the common wriggler of our 
cisterns of rain water, proceeds the musgquito; from the 
hairy caterpillar of autumn the beautiful tiger moth ;-or 
from the stinking, odious fennel or carraway worm, one of 
the most splendid butter-flies. Mr. Kirby states the cu- 
rious fact that the Greek worm from which our word met- 
amorphosis is derived, is not found in any Greek writer 
previous to the date of the New Testament, and its use in 
natural science seems to have been derived from its my- 
thological signification. 

There has been some discordance as to the mode of 
the successive developments of insects, but it is enough 
for the present purpose that we know of their éxistence 
in the states of the egg, the larva, the pupa or chrysalis, 
and the image or perfect insect. Some few, however, do 
not pass through these several transformations ; but issue 
from the egg nearly in the form they are to maintain 
throngh life. The apterous insects or those without 
wings, such as the ant, are mostly of this class. 

The stage of life in which the insect becomes of inter- 
est to the agriculturist, is the Larva or worm stage, as it is 
in this that they usually continue the longest, and effect 
the greatest mischief. In this state they eat voraciously, 
and generally increase in size rapidly. Of this the com- 
mon flesh-maggot and silkworm furnish familiar exam- 





names when known, will be given, and the whole made 


ples. At the termination of the larve state, the insect 





frequently sheds its former covering, becomes motion- 
less, and in this state is called the pupa. After remaining 
in this condition for a longer*or shorter time, the shell or 
covering of the pupa cracks, and the perfect insect issues, 
to enjoy for a few days its new life, propagate its species, 
and die. Comparatively little damage is done to the farmer 
by insects in the perfect state, though there are some ex- 
ceptions, as in the case of locusts, grasshoppers, etc., but 
the damage they effect by their voraciousness in the larve 
state is immense. ‘The egy of the insect is generally de- 
posited on or near the spot where the future insect is to 
find its subsistence, and after ashort time is hatched, or 
the larva issues from it to commence its depredations ; 
but in a few instances, the egg is hatched in the body of 
the parent, and is active immediately on expulsion. The 
larve of the grey flesh-fly is an instance of this ovovivi- 
parous production. In some few cases, the instinct whicu 
guides the female insect in depositing its eggs where the 
young will find food, fails her, and her young consequent- 
ly perish. A curious example of this occurs with the 
flesh-fly Musca carnarica, which we have known mis- 
take that fetid mushroom, the Phallus canis, for carron, 
and deposit great numbers of eggs upon it, where they 
were sure to perish in a few days. Fig 

In treating of the insects injurious to Agriculture, it will 
be more convenient perhaps, to divide them into the fol- 
lowing classes : those injurious to the Vegetable Garden ; 
those injurious to Field Crops; those injurious to Orch- 
chards and Fruit Trees generally ; and those injurious to 
Domestic Animals. 

cikerss... 

Section 1. Insects injurious tothe Vegetable Garden. 


Of the multitude of insgets that infest our gardens, 
there is, perliaps, héne mote common or destructive than 
the cut worm. This is the larve of a moth, which is very 
well described by Mr. Bruce, in the first volume of the 
American Journal of Science, under the name of Palena 
noctua devastator. The worm is brown, fat and sluggish, 
generally about an inch in length, and feeds only at night. 
Cabbages, beans, etc., are its favorite food, These it cuts 
off at the surface of the ground, feeds on them until it is 
gorged with food, when it burrows in the ground near its 
place of feeding, and where it may be easily found and 
killed. There are quite a number of different worms 
known by the names of cut worms, black grub, ete. ; but 
as their habits are nearly the same, and are destructive, for 
all useful purposes they may be classed together. Dr. 
Harris, a few years ago, collected a quantity of cat worms 
from the vegetable garden, the corn field and the flower 
garden, all as he sapposed of the same kind; but when 
they came to produce the perfect insect, as many of them 
did, the collection produced no less than five different spe- 
cies of moths. From the fact that fields or gardens 
ploughed in the fall are not as liable to suffer from the cut 
worm as those not so treated, we have been inclined to 
the opinion that the egg deposited by the parent moth 
was hatched in the fall, and that the larve buried itself in 
the earth on the approach of winter; and that the fall 
ploughing, by bringing it to the surface, prevented the 
formation of a new place of retreat, and death from cold 
ensued. The only method of destroying them, that we 
have found successful, after they make their appearance, 
is to visit the garden early in the morning, and wherea 
plant has been eut down during the night, to dig out and 
kill the depredator at once ; and the same mode of pro- 
ceeding has been found successful where the destruction 
of a corn crop was threatened, as may be seén at page 
206, vol. v. of the Albany Cultivator; of vol. xvii, page 
268 of the N. E..Farmer. Sea mud, probably from the 
salt it contains, has sometimes kept off the wire-worm ; 
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thrown into old fields or commons. ‘'The-grasses run aes 


= experience shows there ie nothing so. certain as-an.| ed -bug is active by night as well as by day, it- is proba- 


examination in the mospiogeand. the. death of the ofiend- 
em) Beside, when the worm te luilleg, tire, transformations 
arpstopped at opce, and the laying-of) hyndreds of eggs 
prevented. Where the cut worm is known.to exist in 
the garden, cabbage plants, when set out, should ‘be pro- 

eted by wrapping some paper around the stems, extend- 
inch or two above and below: the ground: as the 
icks plants at the sarface of the ground, this will 


new tee £8. ; 
lash bug, Coreus.iristis of De Green, Coreus 
fi of Say, is another well known depredator on 
helon,jand pumpkin yines, puncturing the stems 
Sand thus weakening or destroying the plants. 
isha has, attained its groweh in September, it is rather 
} ees, Hall an inch,io, length, of.e, rusty dark color, 
, of ned by small black.pupetures.op an ochre yellow 
e nd, ‘The eyelets of the squash bug are two small 
qlasiy, eminences on the back part of the head; but the 
oa iting hing charaeteristic. of this insect is its pow- 
disagreeable smell, when, waushed, or. roughly 
...The young, bogs,ara, ge diflerent.in appearance 
,older ones, that they. could, hasdly be consider- 
j.game family by. careless: observers. Squash 
veto, be treated in the same manner as the cut worm, 
tee, must be examined frequently, while young, and 
all bugs and. sees found, carefully destroyed: Jt should 
be remembered that the feeblest plants are the. most lia- 
able to be assailed, end, that-eaasequently any. manoring 
that gives them a rapa) growth, will, soonest place them 
beyond danger. .We have found, watering the plants, or 
the, leaves, .with sagt water,.ar, water diained from ma- 
nure, produced a good effect, being pflensive to the bugs, 
and accelerating the growth, ofyshe planis, For several 
years past,.we have adopted the, following method in eul- 
tivaling squashes’: -in the,past; of the garden devoted to 
them, we place at-suitable sligtanges, say. six or eight feet 
each way, piles. of manure,ofpeshaps half.a cord each, of 
a mixtore of fresh stable.dumg, and rotted manures on 
which we place garden earth to the, depth.of eighs or ten 
inghes. On. this. partiel,.nquad, on different sides, the 
seeds are planted, and the heat, generated by: the fermen- 
tation, gives a quick start, whieh, is well sustained by the 
manure’ below, Jo this wayythey, rarely fail of being 
very productive, and.are wsqally feee from the attacks of 
all worms and bugs,,the.xvellnw.bug excepted. Melons 
sometimes: suecced .well imghea: same way, but are more 


























not shaow, out isugh » secondary: rodts 
iD ie, ob 8 rng at. ‘heme 
att of the garden so d will be quite rich, 
nd another part should_be-iaken, for the squash beds ; 
for rotation is as useful in the garden as in the field. 
The’ y.siciped or.cucumber beetle, Criocerus vit- 
tata, of Fabsicius, Galeruca vitiata-of Harr, is another 
destructive and formidable enemy of the gardener. Cu- 
vers, 6, Squashes,and-all planis of that family, 
be ts, iworite food; and: such is their ‘number, 
, ‘erdutionary measures were used, scarcely a 
tithe of ‘these, plants could escape. The suddenness of 
their appearance jp pecaliar characteristic of this insect : 
oon day nae my be enr—-oe the mext, they are present 
in malitades.. Several years ago, we planted a plot at 
some little ciaapaeiteam soe wesriony with seeds from the 
acorn squash, one of the very best: varieties for winter. 
The;plants came up.finely, and: were anusually vigorous, 
and were rae adypiced, that all’ danger from the bug 
was. conside passed. . Compelled to be absent two 
hes the garden, was. overlooked, and on the third day 
Ww 7 lara ence more remained of the rapid- 
ly growirg plants than the network of their leaves. They 
were Titerally covered by -the striped bag. Determined 
Oth FAYPP EP AK,| 
thumb aad ger commenced an onslaught upon the de- 
predators, For the time, we cleared«the vines, bat were 
obliged 40 repestthe operation »for’ several successive 
days, when, we retained postesaion of the field—the bags 
disappeared, and severak;loads .of :fine'squashes were the 
of the effert..::'Ehe-writer bas tried. almost ‘every 
in the way ef application, such. ae snuff, tobacco, 
and cay i ie pe infusions -of many arti- 
apete :anfallible--all ef, which, weoare sorry: to 
ere ¥. on quite; mecless: |Small'equare boxes, 
Nith millinet,,or even: withont, such covering, are 
praventives we have ever tried; ‘but the only ef- 
@; onethé beast costly, is the dex- 


pple og the-thumb-and finger. As the strip- 





liable ec re from :dronght then the squash vine, as the: 


i; wevlaid. af our coaty-and with tlhe, 





ble that bright fires kindled inthe garden, would attract 
and destroy more or less:of them, as. they are known, to 
do the May bug and other, beedes that fly in the twilight. 
There are many, cultivators .of ,omions-who find from 
the firs}, coming, ap, almost of, their plants, until their 
growth is attaineil, that more or less of them turn yellow. 
If these are examined they,.will be found to contain a 
stial! larve or maggot, and the, injury; apparent,is-useally 
jn proportion to the number of these in the bulb... These 
larve are the product.of. a, small. flys. not so large as the 
common horse fly, and ofan ash.grey color, the Anthomyia 
ceparum of the natugalist. The eggs. are, laid. on the 
leaves of the young (plant, and.the.werms when hatched, 
make their way into. the; rootprQulb, of the-enion ;: after 
the destruction of the .opiony it,.passes,,inio. the.,earth, 
where it passes through, the pupa ,glate,.and emerges a 
perfect insect in about twenty days. . There are. several 
generations of worms in a season; aad where they become 
prevalent, are the source of greatipjury.. No method has 
been found effectual in destroying,these insects. Kollar 
says that strewing charcoal, made fine, on the beds, is the 
best remedy. We were acquainted with a man. who al- 
ways succeeded in raising fine crops of ,onions when all 
around him failed. In, the spring, as early as passible, 
he prepared his onion ground, for the seed, when he al- 
lowed it to remain for a week or,ten days, that what seeds 
of weeds were near the surface,might.vegetate. He then 
eovered his beds with straw, to the depth of eight or ten 
inches, and burned it off, and then planted, his.seeds; as 
quickly as possible. He says he gained twaedwantages 
by this course; he destroyed all the surfa s, and 
gave the soil.a capital dressing of ashes and charcostieAs 
he was never troubled with .worms,inhis, onions, it is 
probable he might have atiributed-his, exemption to-this 
dressing. Another person,.a blacksmith, always uses the 
hearths were he.burns his charcoal, for. his onion. bed, 
and with perfect success. Jt seems likely, therefore, that 
a dressing of charcoal and ashes.in some form, is one of 
the best applications. ° If the worm appears inthe onions, 
they should be pulled and destroyed by burning at once. 
The white onion is more liable to destruction by the 
worm than the other varieties. j i* 
(To be Continued.) 


From Buel’s Farmer's Companion. 
ALTERNATION OF CROPS. 

Ps Alterpating. crops, is ta, grew crops of different ‘kinds, 
pads far as prachicable, ,ofdiferent habits successively 
n #hérdamme field, as grain, reotsy and grass. © It is ‘en es- 
sential requisite jn good, fatmingyand forms a part of it, 
wherever the soil wa 

has afrived af any degree of perfection: It is this which 
gave to Flemish husbandry a pre-eminence-over that: of 





every other country, long before the new system had-ob- 


tained a footing in Great Briain. »: The: Flemings insist, 
that land does not require rest where this principle:is ad- 
hered to; and we think it is Radcliffe: who states, that-he 
saw the operations of harvesting the grain» crop, plough- 
ing, and sowing turnips, goingeon in the same field :simul- 
tgneously—the ground. being broken up.and sowed as fast 
ds the corn was cut and removed. In this way they often 
get two crops in a season, and.very frequently three in 
two years. [tis by aliernating crops, that the county of 
Norfolk, and other sandy distriets in Eogland, once poor 
avid unproductive, have been converted imtotbe most weal- 
thy aud populous portions:ef hat country... It is this al- 
ternating system which has contrituted, ina great mea- 
sure, to the astonishing recent improvements. in the agri- 
culture of Scotland—on many farms none of the fields be- 
ing kept in either meadow or péstufe more than two years 
insuecession, And it is this system which . eonstitutes 
the pioneer-marks of improved husbandry in our own 
land. 

"In the preceding essays, we have suggested the impor- 
tance and the modes of making ouflands rich. and dry, 
and of subjecting them to good tillage. Let us now in- 
quire under what method of management they are likely 
to make us the largest returns, without diminishing their 
intrinsic value. 

It must be palpable to every observing.farmer, that the 
old mude of dividing our fatms into meadow, plough, and 
pasture lands, and of permanently. using each section for 
one purpose only,isia most wretched system of exhaustion, 
both to the land and its ocenpant. ‘The tillage gedond 
deteriorates, with the seanty manuring it gets, 1ill it ceases 
to make a return for the expense of eultore, or ull it is 


l admit. of it, and. wherever’ fatming | 





in the meadow, and mosses and perennial weeds come in: 
the soil becomes too compaét-and impervious for the mei 
dy admission of the great agents of vegetable decom 4 
tion and nutrition, heat and ‘air,and the frée ‘ex: 
of the roots of the finer grasses ;—and,as-all iscarried > 
and little or nothing brought back, the elements off ® 
become exhausted, the land annually becomes poorer, aid | 
the crops grow every year lighter. » Nothing but wteidal 
af top-dressing of manure or compost will-keep up ¢hg 

ttility of perennial meadows ; and these fertilizing eqh/ 
stances can seldom be spared from the arable part,to'whieh 
they may be applied with more certain'profit. The 
ture is the only portion of such a farm that:is improving: 
and, even in this, bushes, brambles, and noxious weeds gre 
too often permitted to intrude, to choke and destroy: the 
better herbage. 9 

It is equally apparent, that we cannot take two or more 
arable crops, of the same. kiod, from.a field, in successivg 
seasons, without a manifest falling off in. the’ product: 
The reasons of this -may be found in an immutuble law of 
Nature, which has provided for each species of plant 4° 


specific food, suited to ils organization and ‘its watts," 
} Thus some soils will not grow wheat, although abounding’ 


in the common elements. of fertility, and although th 
will make a profitable return in other farm-crops—in'¢one 
sequence of such soils being deficient in.the specific’ food 
required for the perfection of the wheat. The'samé tev’ 
mark applies to other farm-crops. One family or species 
of plants requires a diferent food from that whith another 
family or species requizes ; and it seems ‘to be another lay? 
of Nature, that what is not essential toone family, or spe.’ 
cies, shall be left in thesoil, or returned to it through thé” 
excretory organs of the growing crop. Of course, the 
specific food for any class, of species, continues to accys 
mulate in the soil, the general, fertility being kept tip; till 
the return again to the field of this particular crop. ‘This’ 
it is supposed to require ten or a dozen years for the spe- 
cific food of flax sufficiently to accumulate for a second 
crop, after one has heen taken from afield. Even the 
specific food of clever becomes. exhausted by a too fre. 
quent repetition of tin the same field; ifbeing found ne- 
cessary, in Norfolk husbandry, to substitute for it, in evé- 


‘ry other four years course of crops, other grass-secds, so 


that this may not le repeated. oftener than once in eight 
years. In the analysis of plants, wheat is found to contain 
mea Arai toontain sulphur, &c.,and hence we ine. 
er that these elemsntary matters ial, i soil, 
oie aon y are essential, in the éoil, 
There are éxc 
these laws inculeate. Some soils seem natural to wheat, 
others to oats, timothy, &c., and successive crops of these 


are taken without apparent diminution of produce, Yep. 


it is better to regulate our practice by general laws, than 
by casual exceptions, In the cases noted as exceptions,” 


there is probably so great an accumulation of the specific 3 


food of the particular crop, that it hasinot been exhausted, 


though it evidently must have been'diminished. [vis in’! 


accordance with the natural laws we have noticed, that the. 


grasses in our meadows run out or change ; ‘that thé (im. 3 


ber trees of the forest alternate~new species springing W ‘ 
as the old ones cecay, or are cut-off; and iti in cine 


ance with these laws that the alternation of ¢rops has been 


adopted in all good farming: 


To simplify and.rendet the subject more plain, the gel 


erality of tillage crops have been grouped jnto two class 
ses, differing essentially in their character, éulture, and 
influence upon the spil.. These two classes are denom- __ 
inated culmiferous crops, and leguminous crops. The, 
first is so named from culm, the stock’-or stem of grains 
or grasses, usually jointed and hollow, and supporting the 
leaves and fructification. Our intention is here not to ih- 
clude the grasses. Culmiferous cropsare termed robbers 
or exhausters of the. soil. -This class includes wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, Indiancorn, wbaceo, cotton, &c. These 
are particularly exhausting during-the process of mator- 
ing their seeds. If cut green, or when in blossom, they 
are far less exhausting.; Legaminous crops, strictly, ate 
peas, beans, and other pulse; but here the group is inten- 
ded to embrace, besides, all \fiat are considered ameliora- 
ting, or enriching crops, as potatoes, turnips, carrots, beets, 
eabbages, and clover... These last are not only less ex- 
hausting than the calmiferous. class, as but few of them’ 
mature their seeds, and all,.on account of their broad sys- 
tem of leaves, draw more nourishment from the atmos- 
phere than the narrow-leaved planis of the other class, but 
they tend to improve the condition of the soi), by dividing 
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andloosening :ity with their-tap and bulbous. roots... .For 

reasons shey ate called ameliorating crops; and as 
generally reéeive manure, and are cultivated with the 
harse or hand-hioe, they are ‘peculiarly adapted to fit the 
sou for the culmiferous group of crops. 

There is. another. distinguishing: feature between the 
culmiferous and-leguminous classes we have named—the 
form:of their,roota. The first are generally fibrous-rooted, 
are more divided, spread themselves near the surface, and 
draw their nourishment principally from the upper stratom 
of.the soil. The leguminous group are generally spindle 
or tap-rooted, with few radicles, and consequently draw 
most of their nourishment from the lower stratum of the 
soil, and. through the lower extremities of their ‘roots. 
Plants, says Chaptal, exhaust only that portion of the soil 
which comes in contact, with their roots ; anda spindle 
root may. be able to draw an abundance of nourishment 
from. land, the surface of which has‘been exhausted by 
short.or creeping roots. ‘The roots of plants of thesame 
or analogous species, continues the: same writer, always 
take a like direction, if situated in a soil which allows 
them.a free developement; and thus they pass through, 
and are supported by, the.same layers of earth. For this 
reason, we seldom find trees prosper that take the place of 
others of the same species, unless a suitable period has 
been allowed. for producing the deeomposition of the.roots 
of the:first,.and thus supplying the earth with fresh man- 


ure. . 7 : 

Good husbandry, therefore, enjoins, that culmiferous 
and leguminous. crops should follow each other in suc- 
cession, except where grass is made to intervene; and it 
matters. little what-erops are. selected from the two classes. 
The good judgement of she farmer may, be here exercised 
to determine. which are likely to be to him the most: ade. 
vunlageous, It may be proper to note two exceptions. to 
this rule : -Indian.corn, may, undef certain contingencies, 
be made to follow a.small-grain crop to advantage, . and 
oats may be sometimes:.sown, asa fallow ctop, upon a 

» grass ley ; as a fallow crop to precede wheat or rye, and 
to supersede a.naked fallow. ‘Some soils. it is true, are 
better suited to one'kind-of crop than another; as, for in- 
stance, calcareous clay.s,and strong loams, are better adapt- 
ed to wheat than silicious. gravelw@ndssandss “while: the 
latter are better fitted to Indian corn, turnips, clover, and 


other tap-rooted plants, than clays. And where Indian, 


corn is to succeed small grains, we venture to tecommentl, 
the sowing of clover with the small-grainicrop. It far 
more than compensates, to the corn crop, the expense of 
seed and sowing, and gives, withal, much autumn pasture. 
In other respects, such as the exhaustion of the soil, itis.a 
matter of little interest with the farmer what crops of each 
class are chosen to alternate with each other. 

Farm stock seems, necessarily to be embraced in the 
system of alternate husbandry; Cattle convert the bulky 
products of the farm into. meat,: butter, cheese, wool, &c. 
These concentrated, products are-¢arried to market at com- 
parative trifling expense. Cattle, which furnish labor, and 
convert into manure the stalks. straw,’ coarse. hay, and 
other offal liter of the farm, are necessary to keep up its 
fertility ; for without.maaure-the soil will grow poor, and 
its products annually diminish». Manures, we repeat, are 
a main source of fertility and of wealth,—they are the sub- 
stantial food of our crops. Lime, and gypsum, and other 
extraneous matters, are good as auxiliaries, but none of 
these can be depended on, as means of fertility, without 
the efficient aid. .of dung. . This. is the bread—the “ staff 
of life,” to our farm-erops... Our supply of this. essential 

Tequisite will depend on the amount of stock we feed upon 
the farm ; and the amount of stock’ we can keep profirably, 
will again.depend upon the fertility ofthe soil, and the 
abundance of its products. So that grainy and grass, and 
cattle husbandry, are. reciprocally and highly beneficial to 
each oiler. It is. maintained, by practical’ men, that 
grounds under.good tillage will:yield as much cattlé-food, 
in roots, straw, &c., ag the, same «grounds would yield in 
grass, thus leaving the.grain as:extra profit, our 

The subject of clover, which we have classed with ame- 
liorating crops, merits a further and distinct notice. 

We find that clover.was cultivated-at an’early period by 
the Flemings, and. constituted. an important item in their 
excelleut system of. husbandry.. Its:imtroduction into 
British husbandry is of comparatively modern date. Forty 
years ago its culture. may be said' to have commenced in 
the United States; and even-now, the farmets of large por~ 
tions of our country are. practically ignorant ofiits improv- 

and enriching qualities, .,Jts.benefite)have been: great 


héing much more widély extended: UR 

Clover is less exhatisting t6 the ‘soil’than almost any. 
other crop. It detivés’ muelf notrishinent from the at- 
mosphere, arid! its? ts; peuétrating the soil to a. 
great depth, break ‘and palverize it, amd Gt 1 admirably for 
the reception'of: tillage’ crops. ‘We consider the use, of 
clover as cattle-food, great'as’ it is, but of secondary im- 
portance: to the fatmer—its ‘thost profitable uses being to 
feed crops and furnish seed. "No green ‘crop is so service- 
able as manure'satid'the second’ 'erbp uf the early variety 
maybe:  présérved for seéd. We have recoried 
in the. Cuitivator ‘the practice ‘of Mr. -——, of Tomp- 
kins county, who has converted a poor farm into one of 
great puoductivertess; almost éhtirely by the judicious use 
of clover:'- He sows the seéd Tiberally, preferring the ear- 
ly or southern variewy? « Phie ‘he “feeds till the 20th of 
June, or, if it is to be mown, ‘he cuts'it by the 25th of that 
month. He then-leaves it 'fot'wsecond or seed crop ; and 


prove our hasbandry! ‘But theif benefits are capable, of 


ter or spring crop. ‘Thus the first crop serves to feed his 
cattle; the:second serves the doable purpose of feeding 
his cattle and filling ‘his'purse, for the average preduct of 


saved, and serve for cattlée-food and litter; while the roots 
and foliage left 
crop. 
We can quote no better dtlhority than Chaptal, a dis- 
tinguished chemist, anda ‘practical farmer upon a broad 
scale, in support of the’alternating system. Ho says, 
_ “Artificial grass lands (constituting a part of the alter- 
natingysystear of“ husbandry, ahd ‘in contradistinction to 
natural’ and\permarient grass lands) ought now to be con- 
sideted as forming the basis of agricaltare: These furn- 
ish fodder, ‘the fodder supports cattle, and ‘the cattle furn’ 
ish, manure,labor and’all themeans necessary to. thorough’ 
system of cultivation.” "°° wil ; 
In’ order to show ‘the conttast’ Which exists in the pro- 
ducts of farms, ander the new alftt’old systems of husban- 
dry, we quote swe cases ofipre ‘under the new sys 


natural, fertility. . The: first farm ‘is situated on a sandy, 
pine plain, which, until lately was considered of title val: 
ue for husbandry... Forty years ‘ago these“lands sold for 
three dollars.an.acre: “They now sell at fifty: to one huin- 
dred) dollars.an,aere,» The other farm‘ lies jn the! neigh’ 
barhood. of Poughkeepsie, and, if we are’ ¢orreet in, our 
recollections, @ part of it» was in old field; ori commons, 
ig JG01-2)- 4): nererdon ow label Ek Oe AT WS sds 
_. Samuel. T. Vary’s: faras lies on the Kinderhook plains, 
There are 145 acres:mnder cultivation.: Tt’ Was*Worked | 
in 1835 by Mr,. Vary and:his.sons.’ His total-expendi- 
ture, that isymohey:laid out for his’ family and farm, ‘a- 
mounted to. $385: 76.9: After speaking of the déprédations 
of the wire-werm, early: and late frosts, and other draw- 
backs with which: farmets are everafflicted, Mr. Vary pro- 
ceeds to give the following statement ofthe “9 

Products and Sales of the Farm in’ 1836. 


after this is off, he gerverally ‘tutns° up the ley for a win- |, 


an acre is four or'five bushels of'seed, worth ordinarily }, 
from thirty: to: fifty’ dollars, and the stems'are carefully |: 







tem. In neither of these ‘éasés Were ‘the lands of. great| 
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Deduct money paid out 385 75 
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vid 


See Cultivator. vol. ii. p. 181. Y wy 
The other case is'that of Mr. David Harris, the details 
of which are also given in the Cultivator, vol. iii. p: 30 
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in 
whithre: ithas been introduced, accompanied with the use 


Mr: Harris culivated 143 acres: He ‘gives the following 

as the proceeds-of his farm‘in 1835. a ea 
190 bushels of wheat, $1.26, 1 $237 50: . 
165 “ of rye, at 94 cents, 155 10 
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form the basis of a system-of-agriculuure; rictein ite pros* 
ducts, .but more rich:imits/economy,:by the diminution? 
of the usual quantity.ofi!labor pacar ay “Al # pan 
tors ought to be governed by: them ;» but their application” 
must be modified by thé-natdre:of soils and aliments, Wi” 
the particular wants of each locality.”—Chemistry appli- 
ed to Agriculture. 
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a an FARMER. 


soThe »Reoprietor of the 4American Farmer” establish- 
shortly. to, be engaged in the publication 
tet inthe city. of Baltimore, to which he 
ta devote as, much of his time as possible, would 
Spero this establishment on liberal terms, if an imme- 
diate application be made. ‘Fhe character of the “Farmer” 
known, to require commént—it is. the oldest 
A } journal. published in. this country, being now 
Any it year, The.central situation of Baltimore ren- 
ders ita 'peculiarly advaniageens. lo rere for » publica- 
-tign, of theikind, and in the-hands of a-person who had 
@ taste for. Revie} vereds puredits,and @ necessary talent for 
conducting. the business depariment thereof, it might be 
made to, be extensively. useful and profitable: 

~ The services of the gentlemas-at present and for several 
years past engaged in the editorial department, could be 
saruene> if agreeable to the parties concerned. 

&FThe patrons of the “Farmer” are assued, that in 
cose a. disposition i is not.made of it, nointerrruption will 
be made in its regular publication.. Address, if by letter, 
post paid, Sami.Sanps, Baltimore, Md. 


S> Our exchanges will oblige us by noticing the above. 


WORK FOR*SEPTEMBER. 

On the return of. Autumn, the occasion seems a fit one 
for us all to reflect upon the various toils which it brings 
with it—the claims which it imposes upon our time and 
our thoughts, and the appeal which it makes to the ex- 
ertion of our best, energies, both mental and physical. 
And’ while we/arethus reflecting, let us all form firm res- 
ofations to so conduct ‘those Igbors pecoliar to getting in 
our winter grein,’ that » we may have nothing on the score 
of Sinetn e re roach, obrselves with. , Of all the occu- 

of man, thers aren ‘whose success more de- 
orem itenty So imperative are the ob- 
ligations which rést'upon tis us to time, that it may hap- 
pew that a delay’ of a week’ will sometimes jeopard the 
certainty of a érop, or foil the otherwise well directed en- 
ergies, of a good farmer, Ap. view then, of the necessity 
of being at least\in season, may we not suggest the pro- 
priety of placing ing ourselves i im 2 position of being in ad- 
pri ; “Orie! ‘ever yet lost any thing Sy being ‘ahead 
F while many Have had (6 regret the snail pace 

had placed them behind it. 
plovghing and harrowing of large fields intended 
y forgnhont, 4 n0s the work ofa day, nor is it a work that 
slighted with impunity. So far as our observation 
Pt 'mue ‘depends apofi ‘the manner in which 


for the success. of a crop as upon 


pay mar Sc and maturation of the 
the earth fine tilth io as essential almost as ‘a fer- 
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limited reading upon “the subject,- we are inclined to ‘be- 
lieve that Guano is about the very best manure that could 
be used for the wheat Stop, and we ‘believe it also the 
cheapest. Our opinion is, that it would be true economy, 
at its present price, to bay, in preference to encountering 
the labor of hauling out bara-yard manure. We give this 
as our belief, and we desire it'to be received in the light 
of an opinion only ; but‘an opinion tionestly, disinterest- 
edly, and impartially formed. 

Before we close this part of our monthly conversation, 
we would respectfully suggest, that no seed. wheat should 
be sown without its. first: being soaked in brine or ley, 
and dried either inlime or ashes. This process is known 
to be an infallible preveitive against that unsightly and 
depreciating fangus disease, the Smut, while it exerts a 
most salutary influence upon the early rooting of the em- 
bryo plants, which, we all do know, is a guaranty to no 
little extent against the ills of the frosts of winter and the 
uprooting disasters of the thaws of spring. 

Having thus freely given our opinions upon the ‘topics 
touched upon, let us proceed without farther ceremony to 
the work which immediately demands our attention 

On THE Farm. 

Breaking up ground.—It ig time that the entire force at 
command should be put to work .to-break up the ground 
intended for fall grain, and as we have dwelt upon this 
subject in our preliminary remarks, pretty freely, all we 
will say is, that the land should be ploughed deeply, 
without baulke, that it shauld be thoroughly pulverized, 
and that if it be not previously limed, that.a few bushels 
should be spread on each’acre of either aashes or lime. 

Wheat.—As this is‘ oné of the great staples of our 
country, every pains. shquid be taken to get it in in sea- 
son, to be careful in the selection of the seed, and to soak 
that seed in a ley or'brine before sowing it and dry it in 
lime or ashes. This mode of treatment, as we have be- 
fore premised, is a sure preventive against the rust and 
encourages an early development and expansion of the 
roots. With regard to the proper period’ of sowing it 
would be arrogant for any one to speak definitively, as 
different men entertain different views upon the subject— 
but our adviceis to sow early, and at all events not to 
delay the beginning beyotid the first of September. 

Quanlity of Seed.-—It is not good policy to sow less 

than two bushels to the acre, for the. ground should be 
covered with wheat plants to the exclusion of weeds. 
Mode of Putting in—Except when sown on a clover 
ley, all wheat should be sown in say about three inches 
deep, and be both.harrowed and rolled. 
Rye.—If this crop is not already in, it should be sown 
as speedily as possible. Early sowing is the most certain 
plan to ensure success to a crop of grain, and besides, if 
one should be pushed in the spring for provender for the 
stock, the in-lamb Ewes and other sheep, as well as 
calves, might find a very available resource in the Rye 
field, without injuring the yield of grain to any conside- 
rable extent. 

Destruction of Garlic. It you have a Geld much in- 
fested with Garlic, give it a shallow ploughing, so as to 
turn ‘up the roots of the plant Yo the sun’s rays. This 


‘should be considered but the beginning of the treatment, 


as at least two winter ploughings should be given, and, 


‘each ploughing should be followed by’ harrowing, ‘so as 


to diag ihe roots up to the surface to be operated upon 
ly the frost ; and to make the eure effectual, the Geld 
should be planted in corn the ensuing’ spring’to ensure 
destruction to any roots which may be left, 

Setting Timothy Meadows. —If you have any. grounds 
that yop would wish tosetin. Timothy Meadows; manure 








it if you bave manure at command; plough ‘the manure 


in well, hasrow the ground until it is made perfectly gy fine, 


then-sow your seed, reke:it in very lightly witha light 


harrow, and finish by rolling. This last operation effecig 
two good objects. It secures an early coming up of the 
seed anda plain smooth surface for the cutters tro 
things of considerable moment. 

As.to the quantity of seed per.acre there i is great diver. 
sity of opinion, and it can only be expected that we would 
make a sdggestion without attempting to establish a tule. 
The usual quantity of Timothy per acre has been 1 peck, 
though we would prefer 3 gallons to that quantity of 
ground. 

Upon the subject of setting meadows, we would ree 
mark that it is a fallacy to expect darge crops of grass 
from a poor soil. If however the farmer cannot command 
sufficient manure at the time of sowing he should lay him- 
self out to make up for that deficiency by the means of 
giving ita top dressing periodically afterwards, say once: 
in every two years, and to be sure that ashes constitute a 
part of the compost. 

If other grasses than timothy be desired to be sown the 


‘following would be good quantities per acre— Orchard 


Grass 2 bushels— Rye Grass 2 bushels-~—Red Top 1 
bushel. 

Fodder and Tops.—See to the cutting and curing of 
these and to the taking care of them after they are ent 
and cured. 
~ Thrashing—Go ahead with this work at all conve 
nient seasons. 

' Weeds.—These should be exterminated forthwith. 


Sprouting. —Go to work and cut down all bushes and" 


sprouts—let not one oceupy a place along the whole line 
of your fence,. 

Ditching and ‘Draining.—The season is good i this 
kind of work, and all moist land should be dried either 
by a drain or a ditch. 

Turnips.—If yet small, and they should be weedy, run: 
a ‘harrow freely through your Turnips. 


Hogs.—If you Orchard is not in crop of some kind, 


turn in your cattle and hogs to eat up the falling fruitand 
thereby destroy vermin. 


Salting Stock.—Be attentive to this—-and for your 
sheep prepare a box with salt and tar to which they. can. 


resort at will—it will save them from the fly in the head. 

Fences.—Thoroughly examine these and give them a 
thorough repair. 

Tools and Implements—Examine. and have.all yout 
tools and implements that may need it thoroughly nope" 
ed—and now for a jaunt 

In THE GARDEN, 

Early Cabbages.—Sow a small bed of the: different: 
kinds of Early Cabbage seed, to be set‘out this fall for 
early cabbages next summer—when the time for setting 
out comes we'll tell you how to do it. 

Lettuce.—Sow some seed in a good warm border. 

Radishes.—Sow winter radishes. 

Celery.— Don’t forget to earth up your celery as it ad- 
vances in growth. 

Small Salading of ail kinds may now be sown: 

Herbs of all kinds may now be transplanted. 

Strawberries.—This is a good time for setting out.a 
bed of Strawberries. 

Budding and Inoculation: =These operations can now 


| be ‘performed, and shoald be attended to. 


Gooseberries, Carrots and ‘Raspberries —These can all 
be. multiplied now... : 

Planting out an’ Orchard\—The first object in the 
transplantation of ‘an orchard is to prepare the ground 
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seasoniably:: therefore plowgh. the place you may allot 
for an orchard now, ‘and again when you are ready: to 
plant out thertrees: ry 

To the Editor of the American Farner : 

Bin :—In your Editorial columns of the week before last, 
J find an article on the subject of the price of Guano in 
England, and as it tendsy unintentionally no doubt, to 
mislead your readers among us, who as Farmers rely up- 
on you for information upon all relating to our welfare, 
ad as it, also, impugns in no slight degree the accuracy 
of the facts and reasoning contained in my former letter, 
| bope you will permit me to say something in reply to 
it, well as to guard your Agricultaral friende from draw- 
ing erroneous conclusions upon comparing your statement 
from that which { laid before them. 

First, then, [ state that there is no such Price Current 
published in England as “Sheffield & Rotherham’s,”—it 
js true there are towns in England called by each of those 
panes, not many. miles apart from each other; and that 
there is published in the town bearing the former name a 
newspaper called the “Sheffield & Rotherham Indepen- 
dent,”—it is therefore a country newspaper, published 
not in a town carrying on trade with an Agricultural dis- 
trict, for it is the seat of the manufacture of Cutlery, sil- 
ver ware and steel ; and situated some 150 miles from the 
port of Liverpool where their supply of Guano must be 
transported from, but it is from an inland district that this 
price of Guano comes from, inserted in your paper and.to 
which Iam now calling your attention. The price at Li- 
verpool, the port of arrival, is the price which ought’ to 

ile.us,,for we are speaking of the price that ought to 
prevail at Baltiniore, also a port of arrival. Would it’be 
correct to quote the Pittsburg price of an article as the 
price-of similar merchandise at Baltimore after the cost 
and charges of transportation would be fairly added to it, 
in addition to(the customer’s rate of profit demanded by 
second hand dealers ?. assuredly not. 

Now, sir, | @esire to support the statement in my for- 
mer communication. Further information and alater Li- 
verpool Price Current enable me not merely to. confirm 
my semana but to. math them - farther, and ion 
to stre e position | then took,. ‘The ship: eus, | 
also, oh arrived direct from Pera wien ns since 
then, and facts have come to light by Custom House en- 
quiry, that are very important. [tis well known that the 
consignees, being obliged by law to.state the invoice price 
of the article ; and ad valorem duty being to be paid, they 
conformed to the law, and state the cost price of 400 tons 
of 120 lbs. to the cwt., to be $550; thus the fitst cost 
may be stated at $1 50 per ton, instead of 68 cents: PER’ 
cwr. I quoted from Mr. Ellsworth. J also gave the im- 
porters $20 per ton for freight, whereas, I can now say 
thet $15 would well re-pay the ship owner. ; 

By implication your “Sheffield & Rotherham’s” price 
current impugns the accuracy of my statement of prices 

- quoted from the Liverpool price current of the date we 
were then in possession of. | now affirm the correctness 
of ‘my statement of the ptices at the timé Tf then wrote, but 


now. later advices fromt England have been recéived, and |. 


what does the price current of the date of the 4th August 
show ? it is now before me, why that the highest price of 
Peruvian Guano is 11£' per ton; 1£ lower than the pre- 
vious quotation, and African is qioted at £5 10 per ton. 
These prices in our money areequal to about 2}. and I} cts. 
perlb., and here in Baltimore, we are required to pay 
3} and 3 cts. per Ib. , 

The Havre price current also shows Peruvian Guano to 
be sold in France at‘24 cts. per Ib. 

Now let me aggin ask, is it reasonable to require us as 
American farmed: to pay higher prices than French and 
English farmers are paying for the same article, and’ for 
the benefit of whom I should ask? a company of English 
speculators who have bribed theiill informed Government 
of'Peru, to grant to them the monopoly of the article, and 
who ask $65 for what by their own statement, cannot 
cost thei more than $20. No, I sdy such a demand is 
both unreasonable and impolitic; Americans, I knows, will 
not purchase at this exorbitant price, but' wait quietly for 
the suré effect of the competition now just commencin 
between African and Peruvian Guano; 40 or 50 vessels 
have left Boston to import the African production, and its 
low price and its quality will conspel the Peruvian monv- 
polists to conform to the requirement of.he-public, nariie- 
ly, that they shall sell their article at'a moderate and, re~ 


& | was the. fest buman: being whovset foot on the island, 


- Foreign:and American-chemists:declate the African to 
be litle, ifet allyinferior to the Peruvian ‘in its fertilizing 
qualities. | have-used the. test mentionedin a subsequent. 
article of your paper, and, altho’ Lam nota chemist, | 
can with safety say that if that test be a true test the Al- 
rican has the advantage ‘over the Peruvian, for upon put- 
ting into muriatie acid dilated with four times its weight 
of water, equal quantities of the two kinds of Gaano; there 
was less residuum, fromthe: African than the Peruvian. 

J regret to occupy so large.a spaee im. your ‘useful pa- 
per, and can only express my hope’that the importauce of 
the subject to farmers of our country, will be to you and 
to your readers, a°stfficient apology.“ 

| I am siryyours, respectfully, 
; aay 42 > oo Francis Finen. 
Plum Point, Cecil, co,.Md. Aug, 27, 1844. 





We notice the following letter from Mr. Smith in 
the Aibany Cultivator; for this month. He writes of a 
book that perapse “ has’ been more commended than 
read,” but which, we hope, will be’ proctred and read 
extensively by Farmers. Jt is the best work on Insects 
injurious to vegetation in New England, that we know of. 
—wWMass. Ploughman. 
Insects Insurious TO AGRICULTURE. ' 

Messrs. Editors—Permit me to.call your attention and 
also that of every American Farmer, to a work published 
in Massachusetts entitled “2 Treatise on some of the In- 
sects of New England, which are injurious to vegetation ; 
by T. W. Harris, M: D?’ » Cambridgey Mass., 1842.  f- 
obtained.an eatly eopy of this werk, and have now had 
the advantage of two seasons for comparing the details of 
the book with such insects as have come within my reach : 
and] ‘am authorized by this experience to diy, that it has 
‘more than ahswered miy expectations, althost equalled my 
most sanguine hopes. So far, even here in Maryland, | 
have found no insect that could be embraced in the ob- 
ject of the work or explained in the title, that was not 
fully destribed in that’ Treatise: When you recollect’ 
that the work only pretends to describe insects ‘that-pre- 
vail in.New England, you will admit that this is saying’ 
much for the work. It is a strange eireumstance, but it 
appears to be a fact, that all inseets of the class under no- 
tiee, seem to proceed from the northeast. fo- the west! and 
south. Sueh'was the point of ‘depirtutp, and® sacti thé’ 
course of the Hessian Fly, the Cureplio,, and Wbelieve 
every other insect “injurious to vegetation.” We have 
not yet among us the Canker Wotm, of which our north 
eastern friends 0 much complain ; nor the rose slag; nor 
some other depredators upon our luxuries and ‘comforts, 
How long will it be before they shall arrive here 2 1.2m) 
induced to offer ‘you this brief paper in. consequence.of 
the discovery of the Spindlé Worm, in our corn, (called 
by Harris, the Gortyna Zea, of the family of Nonagrians,) 
now, so far as, 1-know, for the first time seen here. Har- 
tis’s Treatise told me all about it, and I have published 
in our local papers, such’ @ description and method of 
prevention, as I-hope will arrest the evil. ; 


' Gugon B. Smita. 
Baltimore, Md., 1844. 





Sour AMERICAN aND Aggican Guano. 

The following extract from one, of,the foreign reviews, 
may not be uninteresting. The guano. itself looks like a 
light, loamy: soil, and: has a’strong and disagreeable smell. 
In this season of the year, if keptin:a paper, it will satur- 
ate‘as with grease. As yet we have made bat few experi- 
want. es * 

The island from whence the guano is taken, is about 
three miles fromthe shore; off thé south west cost of Afri- 
ca. Jt is a barren rock, about a mile in circumference; 
has no soil or the least sign of ¥ 
lies to the depth of about twenty feet, and without any 
vatiation in quality. The continent is very sandy; and’in 
high winds (burticanés, for instance,) will cover a ship's 
deck nearly one hundred.miles,from' land, The birds oo 
the island are a kind of penguin, and cannot fly to any dis- 
tance, if at all, their wings’being a kind of fin. It is be- 
lieved that the captain ‘of thé vessef who brotight the guatio, 


which is very difficult.to approach, there being no harbor 
and‘a heavy suff. On we King on it, he ‘could scaree 
set hid foot without treading on the birds, and they ‘too 
no notice whatever of fiim, exeept pecking at his feet; he 
being barefoot ;' and, on, a gun ‘being fired, they’ merely 





moterating price. 


‘| our, country, the grateful Janguage’ 


P 


tation, The guano |, 






freshwater; it is:-beli bundre 
the, coast, and no rain. - Seo ee 
As guano appears :\t6 ibe constantly ‘exhaling ammonia 


on expostire to the atmospliere, w preveél nd deter- ~ 
ioretion: it Saividi 6o bore A TR cache excluded 





from air: and on the same ‘account, X sught not tobe ap- 
plied asa manure, whilst vegetation is ‘inactive; but rather 
at the moment of its coming, into detivivy, ‘and: ‘whet ‘in 





progress according to the’ ‘nt 
it_on the plant rather than on the soik®!29 ei)!! Yo ceoget 

I have alluded, in the. beginning of this notice) to! alle 
spirit of enterprise displayed'in she itn ion os 
hhave since learned that in procoting the kind, 
that which | have examined, yo ordibary’ “ofthis 
quality has been exerted; ‘accompanied by wbaldiess°of 
daring, anda perseverance worthy ‘of réeord?"The'im- 
porter, Mr. Rea, informs’ me, in a letter with which he tas 
just favored me, that his son'is the Meena tein 
islet or islets, pub baeeth 255 thére ure 


of them, so remarkably situated: “That he was Ted'te go 
in search of them in the beginning of last -yéar, frotir 
membering having, when a bay -at schook, looked into the 
sea journal of an American ‘whaler; in whieh went 


made-of such spots. And that/his first auemp 
‘cessful, and nearly proved fatal to himeelfand all 
ed,—he and his*boat’s crew, it. 





loring the inlets, hav- 
ing almost perished for, the went, of water, before they 
could rejoin their little “surveying vessel ;” and then (she 
too being in wantoef water,) baying had; to sail'1500 miles 
before they could obtain a fresh supply...) 0 





®The price of the Peruvian £19) andthe’ Alfichn is oifered 
at £95... eno ‘si fee eh gait daw 
ae ; Jaimie SHY aHiai7ocd? tae 


\Openinc or tHE °CoTtow Manket.—As thé. matket 
for-our great staple will soon‘ be»open throughout the 
southern country, it may, not be amiss to state, that by ea, 
arrangemént entered ‘into between merchants of | 
lumbia, all, i | hereafter disposed 
to’be weighed by disinterested persont; daly” 
and sworn to a faithful discharge’ ofthis day. 69 © 606° 

We are not amongst the number’ pf those who would: 
wish to monopolize to ourselves any, part draflig, or 
who would desire to, see one partion,of 4 


the facility of transpe: sodint A 
reney, the high repwitatio and srchants; and the: 

emn guarantee. that justice be done alike:to thy: ‘bay 
erand the - seller, we feel emboldegedste inwitel oes egtin;’ 


cultural friends to our, market, ander, ec 

tion that they.can do as. well here, ag in any pais 

town in the Southern States. eee 

From every portion of the country, we hear the bial 

encouraging accounts of the Cotton crop, as welbis 

indications of retarning prosperity and happiness amongst: 

our fellow-citizens. Indeed, when we beholdithe eemn 

ing plenty which a ws m, ious Providence ie 

spread around us,—when we lilt up bes Bingscet d see they 

goodly prospect of earthly felicity and eart ly glory 

fore us, we feel as if we could : for ourselves end” 

places, ra cant 

are fallen unto me in pleasant. yea, Icheveis 

ly: heritage”’ Yes, with fruitful soil anda genial climate;;: 

-with, the happiest and best con li ein, 
for, ali oe 

‘wel 4 


the world, and with a staple that is, sought f 
‘the. burning Equator and ‘the i é we may 

grateful for present benefits, and: yoyful i view of thé hee 
ture.—S. C. Advocate. ’ bose 
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fluttered a good deal, and made much noise. There isno 


Winthrop, August, 1844. 
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partments of art.and in- 


ure »worfd—ihat is, in this part of 
called guano, which, the reader will 
das Op sale.in Baltimore. This ma- 
deposite of sea birds that roost and 
6n the south-west coast of America. 

for ages in Peru, and is there so indis- 
: } growth of corn and wheat, that, accord- 

é writers, the country would have been a bar*' 


* Without it, ; 
England where it hag been .applied with 
tial: cesulis io almost every sort of crop that grows 
rauntiy; is of cqmparatively recent date ; just long 
36 Ride lahresd @ conviction ‘of its efficacy so 
4s that seven of eight hiindred vessels are now 

iw the: guano trade {.* 
etrbng reeominéndalion consists, ia the small com- 
per balk And weight whiehrenders cheap and easy the 
irtation to any disiance of a great amount of ferti- 







t 
fag pom At culation has been made by a careful 
and di tfermer neat Petersburg to show that gaano, 


at the’ 


of éyen four hundred pounds to the acre, which 


is"dy ry Dipers aalcstapiony v0 to three cwt. being the 


usual quantity, 


at twenty-five cents for the two- 


thanibalf sie tl the stable. manure required to pro- 
16 


duc® ¢ ‘sam 
orl Hess 
threg, $OS.91)5 
To 
alysisof the genu 
great is the deman 


when hauled from one and a half to 


wi 74 
ratify ote agricultural readers, we subjoin the :an- 
ine gvand by Prof. Ure, of London, So 
d.for Peruvian guano that a spurious 


compdiind i imitation ‘of it has been manufactured : 


Averixe resillt of, analysis 


the genuine Guano, in re- 


erence to us agricultural value. by Professor Upp, 
iy iy lean mn | 


Agotized organic matter, inalodi 
and, ¢.of affording from 
ammonia 


urate of ammonia, 
to 17 per cent..of, ... 
dby'slow decomposition in the soil. ...- 60. 


Water DARI ES eee he a Le - - ~ 0 
Phosphate of.lime - - + = 25.0 


Brey oxalate of ammonia, containing from 
te: Ppeneent. of i -13 


te-of dingnesia, phosphate of am- 


A to per AMMONIA eho 0 
Silicebie ttiptier fromthe oropeiof birds, =~ - 2.0 
BU rea 
ows OHO” hy HORA we hers 4 ¢ 100.0 
“Po ‘didtingttish! “the true from the’ sham,” Professor 









nine guano, when burned upon a red: 
‘a white ash of phosphate of lime and 
rea’ the foreign substance leaves a black 
"Of sea ‘salt, copperas, and sand. Tie specific, 

of peed, fresh guano is never more than 1.65, wa- 
1WG)wheteas that of this substance is as high as 

ped By the sand, salt, and eopperas in it.— 


~ Oi creo we YO ‘ 


pte rng I By 9h Ges weirs ney ¥ ‘ig 
tartare Sin piom Mente iad 


1h cine. pikicnia roy eal 
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EWs IN A Gx —At a late meeting of 
}Mr. Smyth, the projector 
Navigation Company, said that he 
ined two hens ‘0 destroy the insects in 
reat success. He would let the hens 
‘in the: ing, and as soon as' they 

; them off to feed them, and 

athe next morning, ‘when they 
j engaged in training a reg- 
tsi 2 field of corn be- 
















heresy 6 og PA alas ae 
a F aes : 

; » renpat rine Ba he 
gw ates edd « gape 


op ag ep he 


nad homid 


foes not cost, at $3 per hundred, more | 


Otis fatal to the greater.part. of the: young turkeys. which 


_| boards 6 feet square or so, and 12 to. 18 inches high, and 
Q |set this in a grass field during fine weather, in which to 


tirely cared,— Tissot. . 


te ply sooy be added the cullivation, of hops... T'he 
, )gesting the improvement, whith consists in stretching a 


/ -Hastened. The advantages of this plan,are, that poles, of 


MAnyaGeMEn?,or Conn. rous experiments have 
been made showing that corm is injured by topping soon 
afier it begins to be glazetl, @s was once the practice. The 
leaves perform an important office in: absorbing food for 
the plant, and the preparation of it into’ suitable juices for 
the growth of the'plant, ‘and the perfection, of the seed:; 
therefore any mutilation of , this plant.is injurious. 

When the kernel is. well. glazed, or so far ripened that 


be cut up,at the geound without injury... And if this be 
done, and the copn warefully shoeked,.the. buts as well-as 
tops wil) be superior by, being cat,in.season ; and we pre: 
fer this mode of harvesting cora 5 for besides the superior 
value of the fodder; there, will\heless labor-required, and 
in case. of late: corn, and early frosts, the corn will escape 
injury by cutting it when phere isan appearance of a frost, 
and if only in the milk, it, will ripen and make good sweet 
bread, * iff.’ 

Another advantage is, the corn may be moved off: the 
land, in case the land be wanted, for. othen perposes, such 
as sowing in fall grain or ploughing. \-And when turnips 
are sown among corn, the crop may be improved by cut- 
ting up and shocking the corn on the ground, or remov- 
ing it—Boston Cult. 





Raisine Turgeys.—Mr. Charles Starr, Jr., in the A- 
merican Agriculturist says >“ Heretofore | have had so 
much difficulty invraising wirkeya, as to “be almost dis- 
coutaged, but of Iate. have-beem very successful, in con- 
sequence of parsving the following’ mode recommended 
to me by a lady, ‘Wite:said that she had no sroable with 
them. ; fa ee ee. See Sau i , ‘ 4 

When ge hatetiay, Give. Be feed Ney hours, tbsp 

ive a little curd ade from butiermilk, increasing the. 
antitgeas they gi@w older. They should. be secured 
from the wet, and by. no megasbave Indian meal; but 
with the eurd they may have in moderate quantities, 
wheat-bread soaked in buttermilk. I believe Indian meal 


die in the attempt to raise then. “To allow them to wan- 
der too.much is attended usually with considetable loss. 
| have found it a very good plan to make an enclosure of 


Confine ‘young turkeys. This is removed occasionally, 
‘from. place iq place, and they thus get.all the fresh green 
food they may need, besides an abundance of insects.” 





| ‘Rieg. Frorvr anp Dysentery,—There is a pernicous: 
prejudice with whieh people are too generally imbeed : 
it 18 that froits are injurious in- the dysentery—that they 
produce and increase it. There is not perhaps, a more 


but never epidemic dysentery. - Ripe fruits of all kinds, 
especially in:the summer, are the true preservatives against 


solving the humors, and particularly the bile; of which’ 
they are the troe solvénts, and oceasion a diarrhea. But 
even this diarrhea is a protection against the dysentery. 
Whenever the dysentery has, prevailed, j have,eaten less 
animal food and more fruit, and have never had-the slight- 
estattack. | have seen eleven patients in one howse; nine 


partial to, died. She prescribed for she child.burnt brandy: 


fare:| A minister attacked , with dysentery, ..ate, three 
pounds of red currants, between. seven: o’clock in. the 
morning and nine in the evening: next day he was en-. 


MYO 





' Improvement in the Cultivation of Hops.—To the list 
of the’'various purposes for whiclr iron is employed, will 
. Formby, vicar of Finsbury, has the. credit of sug- 


ev. 
stout wirealong each alley,to which’ wire the poles are 


much less value.than those asually employed may be.used, 
that the injury from gales.of wind is.avoided; and that the 
alleys, being open to thesinflaences' of the sun and:air, the’ 
mould, that fatal disease of the hop, is thus prevented.. 
At Halling, near Rochester, gatden of nine acres thu 


false prejudice. Bad fruit, and that which is imperfectly} 
ripened, may occasion colics, and sometimes diarrha@a| 


and oil, powerful aromatics, and forbade the use of fruit, |’ 
She followed the suite contse hersélf; anit’ met the like 


“| their milk may be rich and sweet. 


Satt ror Asparabos.” 
-We‘have occasionally informed, our readers that salt is 

a good manure for asparagus. _.It.. promotes» the ‘growth 

improves its quality, and when used liberally, which. wilh : 

be still-better for the plants?it will destroy. theo weeds, 

Asparagos is a marine plant, and: is found. growing spon- 

taneausly on the sea shore.in Scotland, of.conrse it. 


the stalks may be cut:withoutinjury, then the whole may | #804 supply of salt. Dr. Dean, in his valuable-wosi 


recommends a bushel to a square rade. jo.) sii) 12 Ge 

We saw some weeks ago, at Mr..Francis.. Ez Faxon’s; 
West Roxbury, a very flourishing bed of Asparagus. «We 
were told that it did not grow very well,-and»that it was. 
not of a good quality, being hard and tough, till salt was 
applied.—Twelve bushels of refuse. salt. was put on about 
two square rods a year ago last April, and last fall half. 
ton of of refuse sult fish was applied to the same. This; 
season the asparagus has been very productive and fine 
indeed, being perfectly tender even at the butt ends, 

We do not suppose that it will be profitable to apply 
salt so largely, but we name this to show that there is. no 
danger from a bountiful supply and that it has a valuable 
effect.— Boston Cult. , 





Pitoveninc Orcuarps.—If done well, and the trees. 
not run over nor lacerated, is found to be a difficult work, 
To make it easy, get a short one-horse whipple-tree about 
16 inches long, and attach one of the horses by long tra- 
ces to the plough ; fasten the other horse. before it, and let 
them go tandem. A careful boy or man rides the forward 
horse, and another holds the plough. After the interme- 
diate space between the rows has been ploughed in thé 
usual manner by horses abreast, as near to the trees as. 
convenience and care will admit, Gnish the-rest with the 
tandem team, rigged as just stated. The long traces will 
‘allow the plough to run as near trees as is needed, and the 
short whipple-tree can scarcely be made to touch a tree. 
Well tested by experience. ee hat ee 

: Albany Cultivator. 





' Sart vor Prom Trees.—Mr. Benjamin Jacobs, of ' 
Dorchester, had a small plum tree whieh never bore more | 
than half's dozen plums that came to matority ; seeing salt 
recomended. aga Femedy in an article from the Caltivator, | 
he applied’ two quarts, the first of March in a space about 
‘two feet wide around the tree, commencing about six: 
inches from the tree. It was dug into the ground a little, ’ 
The consequence has been a fine lot of fruit. We saw this 
tree’a short time since and it was as full as it could’hold." 
Ttis evident that salt made the great-contrast between this’ ' 
and previous years as to the production of fruit— Boston 
Cali ° es 





J:Van Ambey of..Watertowm Co. N. York, for .an imei | 
provement.in fences, calculated to obviate the difficelties:, 


this malady. ‘The greatest injury they can do, is in dig. }experienced by the action of frost... A common post and 


‘board fence is constructed in lengths of 12 or 14 feet, the. 
posts of pine.or’ hemlock, 4 by 4’or 5, cut to the Height, 
of the fence... Aliernate detachéd posts of locust.or. cedar. , 
are put in the ground with.a mortice over.them:in the . 
cap, through which they may. pass when. lifted by thé» 
frost without raising the body of the fence; and being : 


were obedient to the direction given, ahd ate fruit:, they, Sharpened at the lower end, they are easily driven to their 
técbvered. The grandmother, and a child she, was most, places.when the frost leaves the earth.—Farmer’s Gaz» 





ManaGement or. Cows. , 


Messrs. Ayers & Euslin, of West Roxbury, keep about 
thirty cows, and having many nice customers, they are- 
very careful in their management and feeding of cows, that , 
They keep their cows: 
in barn cellars... Jn one barn the centre, of the cellar’is 
used asa wide walk or passage between two rows of 
cows, and for feeding them with fodder thrown down. 
from the barn floor. The manure is thrown out back of... 
the cows and is still in the cellar, 
at only one end, and there is no direct communication 
between the cow house and the barn floor, we do not like 
this plan so well as that of another barn which we will 
describe. 

The cow house is in the cellar, but open tothe barn 
floor, affording’ them a good supply of fresh air, and in 
hot weather when the doors are open at both ends, there 
is a good circulation of air, front of the cows, and they 








cultivated affords a pleasing sight. 


are fed conveniently from the barn floor. On this plan 


Patent Fence.—A patent has been. gbiained by Mr... 


|.288 8 esse ¢e 


As this cellar is. open, . 
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downs manure is thrown out wan but it might be conven- 
jently secured by a shed. 
alg consider it much the better way to keep their cows 
‘¢elfar; 28 they are’ warm and comfortable in winter, 
din hot weather they’ are cool, and are not teased by 
flies. The cows are fed with oil meal which is regarded 
= good healthy article in moderate quantities, produe- 
rieb milk; wittrout any unpleasant taste. * 
They igivd daily’ to each cow about two quarts of 
and: oi! meal, which is about as heavy as indian meal. 
Fhey also.give’ the same quantity of shorts with thé nil 
mesl. -“Fheshorts and meal are fed night and mornibig) « 
anidat noon about one quart of Indian meal is given to 
each cow. In giving hay they are fed often and only a 
little at a time, justas much ‘a6 they will eat up clean. 
They-raise green corn fodder for their cows ; and this is 
now alinost a universal’ practise among farmers in this 
section who keep ‘cows.— Bos. Cult, 





Maxine Jeray.—Those who would make fine: jelly, 
should always avoid boiling the juice of the fruit, when 
it is-desirable to have the article, when made, retain the 
flavor of the fruit from which it was prepared, After the 


juice is pressed from the fruit, and the proper quantity of) 


sugar added to it, let it be heated until the sugar is dissol- 
ved, after this is effected no further heat is required. 


FALL IMPLEMENTS. 


Farmers, now is your chance to get a cheap article and one we 
witl warrant not surpassed. Our ploughs only have to be seen ; 
the single and double points used, of the Northetn composition 
metal, will out wear two. if not three of any manufactured here. 
Our Corn Shellers bave already proved themselves to be the best in 
the market, ‘Our castings consist of all kinds, Plough points and 
Shears.’ We have a new Plough, particularly adapted for seeding. 
—The price is very low, call for these implements at 

JAMES HUEY & Co. 
No. 7 Bowly’s Wharf. 
E. &. W. BISHOP, Agent, Bel-air market, Baltimore. 
sep. 4,3 mo. * 





EXTENSIVE SALE OF DURHAM CATTLE. 


On WEDNESDAY, the 2nd October next, at 10 o'clock, at the 
Exhibition ground of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society , Rising 
Sun Village, on the Germantown Road, 3 miles from: Philedelphix 
will be suld—A superior lot of improved Short Horns, from the otk, 
ebrated herd of James Cowen, Esq. of Mount Airy, consistin: 
young Bulls, Cows, Heifers and Calves, of high blood, reo: oad 
immediately derived form imported animals of great repute. 

Also some fine young Heifers, from:one’ ba wo. seven spins 
blood, sired by ineden Son of Dairy. Maid, 





Mr. Gowen assures us that this sale will in ’ 
character, far exceed hig sale of 184 Leseregs 3 
younger, will be among the Bulls; and the ce iry Maid, 


the beautifial Cleopatra, Walnut, and Miss Model, among the Cows 
to be offered. 

$>Catalogues will be ready in due time, and the Ca ttle will be} 
on the ground for exhibition two wr previous tothe sale. 

We invite the special attention of Breeders and the lovers of fine 
stock in generai, to this splendid selection ies of Cult, So excellent 
an opportunity for | procuring fine Ri thar ag of the ‘best Durliams, 
but seldout occurs.’ © WOLBERT & HERKNESS, 

- aug. 28 Auctioneers. 


, WHEAT FANS, PLOUGHS, te: 


The undersigned would inform.the AGRICULTURAL COM- 
MUNITY, that he has on hand and for sale, various kinds of Farm, 
ing © Implements-among which is his very. superior Wheat, Fan-. 

ich, last fall, received the first: certificate of exeellence awarded 
y the Balt. Co. Agricultural Society.: Algo the we Prouty 
8. S. or Boston Centre draught, and the far-famed. Wiley’s Patent: 
or New York Ploughs, right and left hand. The many. advantages 
possessed by these ploughs, are invaluable to the agriculturist, and 
should be tried to be properly appreciated. @#Castings for the a- 
bove always on hand, which being of Northern manufacture, are 
the most durable extant £$ « MOTT, 
jy3 4t* corner Ensor and Forest sts. Old Town, Balt. 


THRASHING MACHINES & HORSE POWERS. 
Two of COPE’S Endless chain Horse Powers’and Thrashing ma- 








ebines, all complete, which wil> be sold low if appli ication be made 
immediately to JAMES HUEY & CO. 
jy3 4° No. 7. Bowly‘s wharf, Baltimore. 





HARVEST TOOLS. 


Tn store and for sale by J S. EASTMAN, Pratt street, near 
Charles, Wolf’s very superior Grain Cradles, (such as I have been 
selling for the last five years;) Grain and Grass Scythes; ateel and 
wood Hay Forks; an assortment of Hay Rakes, Horse-Powers-and| m 
Threshing Machines, of different patterns, for 2) and 4 horses; 
Wheat Fans, plain and expanding Corn and Tobaceo Cultivators, 
Corn Planters, my superior Straw Cutters, of all sizes, with wood 
tnd iron frames. Also a large assortment of PLOUGHS, ofall 
tizes, and other farming implements. ° eddie: “May 22. 
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UANO- 
A fresh supply of Guano, just received and for ‘sale by the bags] of 


| lessened one-half}: while the 
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‘ aM “oMeS a pacar 
The Sohaeetben is. naw prepared to’futnish ‘from his depot at 

the City Block, Baltimore, ALUM STONE LiME. of the eb 
deseription, deliverable at any, pointon.the Chesapeake bay or its’) 
— at suéli prices as cannot fai) to, pl 
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aug 3 








MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER ntpRovED} 
Made less liable to. get out of order, and cheap tore=: » 
repair, and at less cost than anyother machine. >’ 


scriber is proprietor of. the patent-right 
and the Eastern Shote of Vi tidlasand rb oa 
urge upon those wishingto obit’ a horse powe 
and | before purchasi ing elsewhere; for beauty ; compete 

it has never been su 
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FOR SALE, THAT VALUAB LE FARM. & reins 
‘Kiown as the Mansion Farm or ings’ 
Tle miles frote the cit do the Retort wo , upon which 
it binds for halfa’ ark § having ‘the Westm ranch at of the Sus- 
-‘quehanna rail road within 200 yards:of ithe y dwellings This Farm 
contains abotit 416 acres, $0.acres of which,are in wood, the great- 
er portion of the residue in a high State of cultivation, having had- 
near 10,000 bashels lide’ pation it the last few teeing growing 
crop of whent} rye, onte):&e: Ke Aodking tema mea- 
dow, comprising ‘about . a ER land, ma hae vatently 
been reset. . 
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. Agricultural Implementeofe fany peculiar model made to} use as} 
Castingsfor allkiadsdfptoughs,constantlyon hand by the pound, 
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AMERICAN FARMER 














=—gers | 
NEALE & LUCKETT, Vo. 3, Light sireet wharf, 
Have received from a gentleman in Maryland, a supply of FLY 
PROOF WHEAT for Seed, which they offer fur sale at $14 per 
bushel. This is a very supetior wheat, weighing from 60 to 65 
gga: to the bushel, yielding largely upon lands of tolerably qual- 
we dag ~- vages of the fly, and making a rich and very 
ee 

Mediterranean wheat, which it is believed does not yield good flour. 
Persons wishing to supply themselves with seed, are desired ‘o call 
and examine the sampie now on hand. A few hundred bushels 
more can be obtained from the same source, if early app'ication be 
made Aug 28 


German origin, and a different species from the 


—— ——— 





MEDITERRANEAN WHEAT. 
60U Bushels of this Whe»t for Seed, raised by a gentleman in 
Baltimore County, will be sold low, if immediately applied for.— 
The quantity is not to he surpassed by any wheat raised in the 
State of Maryland. A sample can be seen at the office of the ‘‘A- 
merican Farmer.”. For Sale by SAMUEL SANDS. 


NEW AGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
At the old stand formerly occupied by Joun T. Darvine, 
Fronting on Grant § Ellicott streets, adjoining 
insmore & Kyle, Pratt st. wharf. 
G. H. BRYSON & J. JOHNSON, 
Having entered into a co-partnership under the name G. H. Bry- 





son & Co.. offer for sale at reduced prices,a great variety of 

Plougis, Casting, &c., as ; -* 
Davis, Hill Side, Grain Cradles, 
5. & M. ~ Sab Soil, Cutting Rox, 
Chenoweth, Freebom & Hitchcock, Corn Shellers, 
Woods, Cultivators, ‘Corn and Cob 

. Wiley, \. Harrows, Crushers, &c. 
Bar Sher, Wheat Fans, 


Ross’ Patent Hay and Straw Cutter, and every variety of 
FIELD AND GARDEN SEED. 
Repairing done on the lowest terms. Castings by the ton or 
otherwise. i liberal discount allowed to those who buy to sell | 
again. aug 21 G. H. BRYSON & CO. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, 


Manufactured by Robt. Sinclair Jr. § 
Co. No. 60 Light street, viz: 









Corn Mills, price $40; most approved) 8 to 12 

Sinclair & Co.'s Corn and _{Subsoil Ploughs, -8.to 12 
Cob Crushers, 30/Other kinds, embrac’g about 

Baldwin’s do. 65| 25 sorts, and suited to ev- * 


Goldsborough’s Corn Shell- ery variety of soil, 2.50 to 13 
ing & Shucking Machine, 35\Corn & Tobacco Cultivat. 5 to 6 


Hand do. assorted, 15 to 17 Harrows, 6 to 16 
Vegetable Cutters, 20/Grain Cradles & Scythes, 4 to 5 
Threshing Machines, 40 to 60,Plough and Machine Cast- 
owers, 75 to 100) ings, per lb. 4to 5 
lindrical Straw Cutt. 28 to 45|Fanning Mills, 25 to 30 
Do. extra large, 75 Horse Hay Rakes, 1l 
Common Straw Cutters, 5 to 12 Grindstones, on friction rol- 
Botts & Green’s do. 25 to 30 Jers, 18 
Pierce’s and Dolphin self- (Lime Spreaders, 30 
sbarpening Plows,(new & = 


Ploughs and Machinery REPAIRED on reasonable terma. Also 
GARDEN AND FARMING TOOLS—of every sort. 
« GARDEN AND FARMING SEEDS “ “ 
. GARDEN AND FARMING BOOKS “* Sy 
The agricultural community will find it their interest to ex- 
amine our stock of Implements, Seeds, &c. We promise purchas- 
ers polite — and lowest market prices. R.S. Jr. & Co. 


july 





SOMETHING NEW. 








WHITMAN’S THRASHING MACHINE & HORSE.POW- 
ER DEPOT, No. 2 Eutaw st., opposite the Eutaw House, where 
the subseriber now offers for sale all his new improvements in the 

rashing-machine and Horse-power line, consisting in part of his 
new SEPARATOR, patented March 20th, 1844, which thrashes 
and cleans the grain at one operation, and is considered the great- 
est labor saving machine, and of the most value to the farmer of a- 
ny machine ever invented in this country. 
"NEW STRAW CARRIERS—These machines thrash and sep- 
arate the grain from the ar in a rapid and perfect manner, and 


are - approved . 
Improved eTUNDER THRASHERS—Warranted to thrash 
faster than any other kind of thrashers that can be produced. 
"© Improved HORSE POWERS, on the rail way principle, for one 
Or twohorses.. These machines are durable, possess double the 
power of the common kind, and occupy about one eighth of the 
Toom. All of the above are made of the best materials, by experi- 
Bas workmen, and warranted. i will furrish a man to go out 
; them and set them up in any part of this State, if desired. 
* As this is no humbug, all who feel an interest in agriculture are 
oa to call and examine for themselves. 
il orders addressed to the subscriber, Baltimore city, will meet 











with attention. EZRA WHITMAN, Jr. 








POUDRETTE 
Of the very best quality for sale. Three barrels for $5, or ten 
barrels for $15—delivered free of cartage by the New York Pou- 
drette Company, 23 Chambers street, New York. Orders by mail, 
with the cash, will be promptly attended to, and with the same 
care as though the purchaser was present, if addressed as above to 
D. K. MINOh, Agent. 
A supply now on hand fromthe N. York establishment, by 
the single barrel, or larger quantity. For sale by 
SAML. SANDS, 
je 19 office of the Farmer, Baltimore st. 


FARMERS! EXAMINE FOR YOURSELVES! 

The well selected stock of [mplements belonging to JAMES 
HUEY & CO. No. 7 Bowty’s waar, Baltimore. Our stock 
consists of a large lot of PLOUGHS, SHEARS, POINTS, and 
CULTIVATORS, which we will sell low to suit the times—a- 
mong which rank che economical WILEY, and the MINOR & 
HORTON PLOUGH ofthe N York composition metal and ma- 
nufacture—the share has a double point and edge, equal to two 
shares and points. We keep on hand all kinds of PLOUGHS, 
premium CORN SHELLERS, HAY & STRAW CUTTERS, 
Corn & Cob CRUSHERS, Horse RAKES, Corn and Tobacco 
HOES. % Farmers and Planters on the Eastern and Western 
Shores may send their orders with confidence, as_they will be at- 
tended to with pronptitude. Wealso keep GARDEN & FIELD 
SEEDS. Thankful for past favors, we hope to merit a continu- 
ance ofthe same. Agents for the above implements, 

S. L. STEER, Market st. near the corner of Paca, Baltimore 

£. & W. BISHOP, Bel-air market, Baltimore. fe 2 


PORTABLE TUBULAR STEAM GENERATOR. 

The undersigned successors to the late firm of Bentley, Randall & 
Co. are manufacturing, and have constantly on hand a full assort- 
ment of the above Boilers, which within the last few months have 
undergone many improvements: we can now with confidence re- 
commend them for simplicity, strength, durability, economy in fuel, 
time, labor and room, to surpass any other Steam Generator now 
in use. They are equally well adapted to the Agriculturist for 
cooking food for cattle and hogs, the Dyer, Hatter and Tanner for 
heating liquors, to Manufacturers (both Cotton and Woollen) for 
heating their mills, boiling sizing, heating cylinders, &c., to Pork 
Butchers for heating water for scalding hogs and for rendering lard, 
to Tallow Chandlers for melting tallow by circulation of hot water 
(in a jacket,) to Public Houses and Institutions for cooking, wash- 
ing and soap making, and for many other purposes, for all of which 
they are now in successful operation ; the economy in fuel is almost 
incredible ; we guarantee under all circumstances a saving of two 
thirds, and in many instances fully three fourths—numerous certifi- 
cates from the very best of authority can be produced to substanti- 
ate the fact. We had the pleasure of receiving the premium for 
the best Steam Apparatus at the Agricultural Fair held at Govans- 
town in October 1843. 
Manufactory, McCausland’s old Brewery, Holliday st. 

near Pleasant st., Baltimore, Md. 
Dec. 6. tf RANDALL & CO. 


GRAIN CRADLES! GRAIN CRADLES! 

We mean what we say when we assert that A. G. MOTT, cor- 
ner of Ensor and Forest sts. Old Town, near the Bel-air market, is 
now making up, and has for sale, the very best and cheapest arti- 
cle of the hind ie the Baltimore market, and no mistake. Try 
them. , je 19 














GROUND PLASTER. 

The subscriber is now engaged in the grinding of Plaster of Paris, 
for agricultural purposes, and would respectfully inform Farmers 
and dealers that he is prepared to furnish it of the best quality at 
the lowest market price, deliverable in any part of the city, or on 
board Vessels free of expense, application 4o. be made at the Union 
Plaster Mill, near the Glass House, or at the office No. 6 Bawly’s 
Wharf, corner Wood street. P. S. CHAPPELL, or, 

Jan. 3. WM. L. HOPKINS, Agent. 


HORSE POWERS AND CORN CRUSHERS. 

The subscriber has for sale the above Implements which he can 
recommend to all purchasers as being suFERIOR anTicLes. They 
are made with a view to strength, durability and efficiency, pos- 
sess great power, are constructed upon the very simplest principles 
of mathematioal exactitude, and are calculated to do as much work 
as the largest farmer can desire, and being free from complication, 
are not easily put out of order, and easy of repair. For proof of 
their intrinsic value, thesubseriber refers to the following certifi- 
cate from one of our most intelligent practical farmers, who com- 
bines with a knowledge of farming that of machinery, and is every 
Way competent to pass a correct judgment. 

GEORGE PAGE, Machinist, 
West Baltimore st. Baltimore. 

O.ders and letters of inquiry, Post paw, will be promptly attend- 

ed to. : feb 14 





I hereby certify that | was one of the committee on Agricultur 
al Implements and Machinery at the last fair of the Baltimore Co 
Agricultural Society—that | attended the first day of examination 
but not the Jast: that after a fuil and fair examinatiou of all the oth- 
er machines of similar kinds, and an interchange of opinions among 
the judges, it was determined by a vote of 4 out of the 5 judges, to 
give Mr. Geonce Pace the first premium on his CORN and COB 
CRUSHER and HORSE POWER, they each being considered 
very superior, both in power and operation, as well as durability to 
any others.on the ground. It was universally admitted, that the 
Corn ard Cob Crusher could do twice as mech work as any other 
machine of the kind on the ground—and | must confess, that J was 
both mortified and surprised, to find by the award of my co-judges, 
that they had changed their opinions after | lett, and it had been a- 
greed upon to award the above premiums to Mr. Page by so decid- 
ed a vote as 4 to 1, that they should afterwards change that deter- 
mination after | had left without consulting me is alike a matter of 
surprise and morti i Answer Lintuicum, Jr. 





LNo 16 
witha 
JAMES MURRAY’S 
PREMIUM CORN AND COB CRUSHERS. 

These already celebrated machines have obtained the premiu 
by a fair trial against the other Crushers exbibited at the Fair held 
at Govanstown, Balt. co. Md. Oct. 15th, 19th and 20th, 1843 and 
the increased demand enables the patentee to give further induce 
ments to purchasers by fitting an extra pair of grinders to each me. 
chine without extra charge. Prices 925, 30, 35, 40, 45. 

are, small MILLS, which received a certificate of merit, for 


I have also superior CUTTING BOXES, such as will bear in. 
spection by either farmers or mechanics. 

Also, Horse Powers, Mills, Corn Shellers, Mill and Carry-log 
on small — ~— eae “¥~ &e. &e. 

Iso, a second hand Steam ine, horse power 

works for two Saw Mills. . ie 

Any kind of Machine, Model or Mill-work built toorder, and al} 
_ planned and erected by the subscriber, warranted to operate 
well. : 

¢#-Orders can be left with J. F. Callan, Washington, D. C.; g 
Sands, Farmer office; or the subscriber, z 

Mr. Abner Linthcum, jr., and all Machinests are invited to a 
fair trial of Grinding against my Corn and Cob Crushers, and if [ 
do not do more work, taking the power, quantity, and quality into 
consideration, I will give them my machine gratice. 
Patent Rights for sale by the subsbriber. . 
08 JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore, 


MANGELWURZEL AND FRENCH SUGAR 
BEET SEED, 
Just received and for sale by 
ROBT. SINCLAIR JR. & CO. 
Seedsmen, No. 60 Light st. 











Ap 22 
CLEAZY’S IMPROVED SELF-SHARPENING 
PLOUGH. 

J. S. EASTMAN, Pratt street, a little west of the Baltimore &. 
Ohio rail road Depot, would invite public attention to this supe. 
rior implement, both as to its simplicity, cheayness and good work 
with light draft. He will furnish patterns to manufaeturess living 





out of this state on reasonable terms. may | 
NEW PATENT CORN MILL,—CORN AND COB 
CRUSHER. 

The subscribers have recently invented and construeted a Corn 
Mill and Crasher, to be worked by hand or horse power, which are 
remarkably simple and admirably adapted to the present wants of 
farmers. Either of the above machines may be seen in operation 
at our warehouse, No. 60, Light street. 

ROBT. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 
Praices—Corn Crusher $30—Corn Mills $40. ap 29 


THE BOMMER MANURE METHOD. 

We wish to afford every facility to the introduction of this me- 
thod, as the better it is known the higher it will be esteemed. If 
farmers who are living in a neigborhood will club together, we will 
offer them the following inducements to purchase, viz. To any 
club of Five ordering the method to one address, we will make a 
deduction of 15 per cent. To a Club of Ten, 20 per cent. redue- 
tion, and to larger clubs, a still larger discount upon our establish- 
ed rates for single methods, which are as follows : 








es yarn up to 20 acres, $6 

“ 100 acres arable land, 10 

“ 90 ss “ 15 

300 « “ 18 

“« 400 «“* “ 20 

Unlimited number of acres, 25 

$*Purchasers of a smaller right can at an7z time ipcrease it by 

paying the difference in price. ABBETT & CO. 


Southern proprietors of the Patent Right, 
at Parsons & Preston’s Book Store, adjoining the Rail Road Depot 
mh!3 wf in Pratt street, Baltimore, 





& Those who find it more convenient, can leave their orders 
with S. Sanps, at the office of the American Farmer, who will 
promptly attend thereto. mh 13 


MURRAY’S CORN & COB CRUSHERS & GRINDERS. 

The subscriber having so simplified the construction of the Ma- 
chine, and having at the same time added to its efficiency, both for 
the quantity and quality of its work, is now enabled to sell for $25 
Crushers of the capacity of cylinder heretofore sold at 40 dollars— 
Hand Crushers for 20 dollars—either with or without self-feeders. 
Any other machines made to order. Also, Repairs ofall kinds of 
agricultural implements. ‘Phese machines can be seen in operation 
opposite the Willow Grove Farmof Mr. J. Donnell. 

fe 14 WM. MURRAY. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

J.S. EASTMAN, at No. 36 West Pratt st. about half a square 
west of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road depot, has on hand a great 
variety of Plows and Plow Castings, and other Farming Imple- 
metirs at wholesele and retail, as follows, viz. his newly patented 
Cleasy self-sharpening plows of 7 different sizes, (and one large 
left hand do) he has many testimonies to show the superior merits 
of this implement. 

Also—Gideon Davis’ improved ploughs, of all sizes, wrought 
and cast shares, do do. Connecticut improved, a superior article for 
light soil; Evans’ reverse point plooghs, with cast shares only ;Wy- 
man’s No. OQ. self-sharpeners, various bar-share and coulter ploughs 
and superior side ploughs, etc. etc. Also, corn and tobacco Culti- 
vators, wheat fans, cylindrical straw cutters of various sizes, a st- 
perior article; lime carts, superior Pennsylvania made grain Cra- 
dies; small Burrstone Mills for driving by horse power or steam; 
Corn Shellers, Threshing Machines (and horse-powers for two or 
four herses) made very durable and to thresh clean. Bachelder‘s 
.and Osgood’s patent corn planters, etc. with a great variety of their 











implements made of the best materials and in the best manner. All 
the above are sold at reduced prices to suit the times. may 1 
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